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THE MENTAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
THE JEWS. | 


WHATEVER may the fate of the “ Jewish Emancipation Bill” in 


the house of Peers, during the present session, it cannot but be 
gratifying to reflect that nearly all the learning, the wealth, and 


the statesmanship of the country have declared in favour of the | 


measure. We entertain the most sanguine hopes that the present 


session of Parliament will not close without making Lord John — 
Russell’s bill the law of theland; but, if we should be disap- 


ointed in our expectations, we have it admitted on all hands, 


both by Sir Robert Peel, one of the most powerful supporters of 


Jewish Emancipation, and by Mr. Drummond, one of its sturdiest 
opponents, that it is impossible to resist for any length of time 


the claims of the British Jews to be placed on a footing of |} ity in which we can | place the fullest relianee, that many of the — 


former inmates of the “ Jews’ Hospital” who were there taught a 


equality with the rest of their fellow-subjects. 


‘Leaving then the decision of this important matter, with full _ 


confidence to the justice, the wisdom, and the enlightened Legis- 


lation of the present age, it now becomes our imperative duty as | 
Jews, to unite our efforts for the purpose of ameliorating the | 


mental and social condition of the humble classes of our co- 


religionists, so that the boon of emancipation, whenever it is ac-_ 
corded, may prove a real and substantial benefit to the Jewish 
In endeavouring to accomplish this sacred task, | 


we can neither seek nor expect aid from the Legislature, as in the 


case of our political emancipation; but we must do the work | 


ourselves, or it will remain undone. — 
If it be asked by our men of wealth and influence—What social 
evils exist amongst the Jews, and what measures are required to 


remove them ?—we would entreat such querists to visit the || 
neighbourhoods of Houndsditch and Whitechapel, where the Jews | 


most abound, to enter some of their dwellings, to learn the char- 


acter of the industrial pursuits of the parents, and the extent of 
the education which they obtain for their children; and no particle 


of doubt can remain in their minds, that much of the misery, the 
privation, and in some instances the moral degradation of the 


Jewish poor, is to be set down to their deficient education, and to— 
the very small number amongst them who follow legitimate handi- | 


To meet these two creat evils, and subsequently to remove them, 


_ was the object of the immortal philanthropist, Abraham Goldsmid, 


when he collected the immense sums to which he himself was so 
munificent a contributor, to build the pry m2 or Jews’ Hospital. 
A similar laudable motive influenced the late Joshua Van Oven to 
labour with so much ability and zeal for the establishment of the 
“ Jews’ Free School” It cannot be denied, that these institutions 
have proved beneficial toa certain extent; but, at the same time, 
it must be confessed, that they have by no means secured the ob- 
jects which their early promoters expected them, and which they 
are yet capable, to produce. The fruits of institutions of such 
magnitude could not, of course, be made manifest for a consider- 
able time ; but a whole generation having now passed away since 
these two establishments have been in operation, it would not be 
Unreasonable to expect that a vast intellectual improvement should 
have taken place amongst those for whose benefit these schools 


of instruction and of industry were established, and that the 
number of Jews engaged as pedlars, hawkers, and in the degrad- 


|| ing occupation of perambulating the streets of London with a 


clothes bag, should be considerably less than it was some five 
and thirty years ago, | | 

But these reasonable expectations are very far from being 
answered. Though many hundreds of Jewish youth of both 
| sexes have been taught to read and write, their progress bears no 
proportion to that which has been made in public schools, by their 


non-Jewish fellow-citizens. And so far from the clothes bag 


number of Jews engaged in that half-mendicant, half-servile 
occupation, becomes greater every succeeding year. We have 
been at some pains to enquire; and we are informed upon author- 


| trade, have now abandoned it, to buy and sell old clothes, 
Let us not be unjust to our poor Jewish brethren ; they tell as 
that this degrading occupation is one of necessity, aud not of 
choice. They find it difficult, and oftentimes impossible, to obtain 
employment as journeymen mechanics, on aceount of the Sabbath 
and Festive Days, which they keep with religious veneration ; and 


means successful in obtaining work from Jews themselves, who 
manufacturers and master-mechanics. 
At the first view, it might be thought impossible to overcome the 


| difficulty arising out of the observance of the Sabbat!-lay; but 


such is not the case. Our friends of the Burton-street Syna- 


attached to their congregation than we do to the poor of our 
Synagogues, have established a Benevolent Society, called “* The 


| employs its funds to educate the children of their poor, and to 
apprentice them to useful and remunerative trades. Amongst the 


milliners, dress-makers, and clear-starchers. 
these children are apprenticed to non-Jewish masters and mis- 
tresses, and yet theirSabbaths and their Festivals are kept sacred, 
But these laudable objects are effected by means of the exertions 


| of the Committee of the “ Ladies’ Charity,” who, on asceriam- 


ing the particular bent or genius of the child, go about themseives 
in search of employers, and on properly representing the case, 
they have never found the observanee of the Sabbath-day to 
offer any obstacle to the employment of “the Jew by the 
Christian. 

This fact is worth a thousand argitmen's. Let the great body 
| of our rich and influential Jews emulate the example of the Com- 


let them display a like interest in the welfare of their poor, and 
not persuade themselves into the belief that they discharge the 
important duties of philanthropy by merely giving alms. A 
poor man may have the ability and the inclination to work ; yethe 
may not be successful in’ introducing binself to the favourable 
notice of an employer: but a kind word spoken and a little exer- 


(Paice 2d., Stampen dd, 


having ceased to be the peculiar badge of the poor Israelite, the — 


strange as it may appear, it is no less true, that they are by no 


gogue, who act a wiser and a far better part to the poor 
Ladies’ Charity,” which does not distribute money in alms, but — 


poor youth connected with that congregation, may be found 
| tailors, hatters, cabinet-makers, plumb painters and glaziers, and 
The greater part of 


mittee of the Ladies’ Charity of the Burton-street Synagogue ;_ 
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tion used by one in a superior station of life may succeed, where 
the poor applicant himself might fail. But whilst the rich hold 
themselves aloof from the poor, and discover no sympathy for 
them by inquiring into their several cases, assisting them by 
their advice, and cheering them by a kind word of encouragement, 
it is hopless to expect any solid improvement in the social position 
of the humbler classes of the Jews. | | 
We shall most likely return to this subject in a subsequent 
number. In the meantime we are heartily rejoiced to hail the 
establishment of the City of London Mechanics’ Mutual Instruc- 
tion Society: it is a step in the right direction, and may lead to 
the most benefieial ends. We strongly urge upon the attention 
of the Committee, the propriety of promoting legitimate trades 
amongst the members of their classes, and to consider what mea- 
sures should be adopted to endeavour to procure employment for 
Jewish artisans. The Committee may rest assured that our pen 
and our exertions will always be cheerfully employed to advance 
the great and good objects of their society. se 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF S. D. LUZZATTO, 


With Introductory Historical and Literary Intelligence from the 
16th Century. Translated by B. H.A., from “ Busch’s Jewish | 


— Almanac” for the year 5608—1848, published at Vienna. 


The publisher of this Almanac. requested me to furnish him 
with the data for my biography, allowing me at the same time to. 


select some person whom I might consider capable of writing. the 
history of my life. Willingly as some of my inestimable friends 
would have offered their services for the discharge of this task, I 


still preferred undertaking it myself. Indeed, my self-love loses 
by it, but the reader gains; for what concerns him the respect || 
shown to me by a friend, or the incense offered by a disciple to 


his yet living master? But to many it might prove useful, and 


at the same time agreeable, to know particularly the external || 
causes which co-operated in the cultivation of the heart and mind 


of a man whose name (no difference if by deserving or undeserv- 
ing demeanour) became known afar, and whose activity produced, 


and always will produce, some influence upon a portion of his 


co-religionists. 

I also considered it my duty not to allow such a favourable 
opportunity to escape, without giving publicity to the respect I 
owe my living friends, and those departed friends, who exercised 


such a beneficial influence upon my education and mental de- | 


The unassuming character which was so kindly attributed to 
me in the Almanac of last year (page 133), should rather have 
induced me to declare that the events of my life are not deserving 
of publicity. But my morals are more based upon benevolence 
than upon honour —-more upon conscience than upon modesty, and 


I am ready to waive every consideration, in order to comply with - 


the just desires of my fellow-men, following at the same time the 
doctrine of a certain Talmudist, who said,* “1 am fully aware 
that Iam no priest, yet, still, should my friends tell me, Ascend 


the pulpit and pronounce the sacerdotal blessing, I would, without | 


any scruple, comply with their request.” 
_ Mendelssohn, who was far superior in renown and eminence 
to me, had, indeed, on one occasion, refused to comply with a 
similar request to furnish materials for his own biography; but 
that immortal philosopher had, no doubt, proper motives for his 
refusal. The history of his life was too immediately connected 
with the manner of education among the Jews of the North, and 
_ with the obstacles they had to surmount in acquiring knowledge ; 
and his unassuming discretion, as well as his affectionate attach- 
ment to his co-religionists, never could admit of his claiming 
such public notice. This is, however, not the case with me; for 
indifference to culture and science never gained root among the 


glorious state, as also 


was born at Venice, in the house of Giacob Luzatto. 
|| Rossi’s Historical Lexicon of Jewish Authors.) 


Jews of Italy, and, besides this, the wise and salutary institution, 
of Joseph II. have opened a way for us to all classical studies, 
In another point of view also the last century was materially 
different from that of the present. At that time the study of 
antiquity was not so much in vogue—people did not search g 
diligently after ancient manuscripts and the names of their authors 
—there was not so much contention about the age and the nati. 
vity of the ancients. 
Whilst I, who for many years have occupied myself with 


similar disquisitions, and have also the gratification of seein 


many of my inestimable friends applying themselves to such 
researches, regard the trivialities of a private life in a different 
point of view to Mendelssohn, who chiefly devoted his meditations 
to metaphysics and to the attainment of everlasting truths. 
Friends of antiquity will readily pardon me, and perhaps be 
thankful for my devoting a few pages to the Luzatto’s in general, 
before I begin to speak concerning myself and my parents, inas. 


much as this family has been known in the Jewish literature for 


the last three centuries. 
The family of Luzatto existed at Venice as early as four cen- 
turies back; for, in the year 1651, Simon Luzatto, the Rabbi of 


Venice, wrote, in the dedication of his work termed ‘‘ Socrates” 


to the Doge and to the Senate of Venice: ‘ 1 your subject and 

most obedient servant, was born in this auspicious climate and 
were my ancestors, for the last two 

_ According to tradition, this family originally come from the 


| “ Lausitz,” which province is called in Latin “ Lusatia.” It would, 
| therefore, be more correct to write ‘‘ Lusato;’’ but as early as 


1638, the above-mentioned rabbi, Simon Luzzatto, wrote this — 
name with two z’s and two ?’s; and this orthography is, accord- — 
ing to my knowledge, commonly used by the whole family—ex- — 


cept by some who spell it with an “i” (Luzatti).* 


The most ancient occurrence of the name of Luzatto, in Hebrew 


literature, is that of Salomon ben Abram Luazatto, greatly re- 
- nowned by his publishing the devout commentary of the ‘‘Sforne” _ 
| 1321pp, on the Pentateuch, which appeared, anno 1567, at Venice, 


through his efforts... 


In 1571 there flourished the celebrated Leo di Medone, who 
(Vide De 


Ambrosius Frobonius of Basle, published, in 1580+}, the work — 
Mp) or apy’ wiw?, written by Jacob ben Isaac Luzatte. 
This work contains allegorical moral elucidations of the obscure 
and ambiguous Agadoth in the Talmud, partly written by himself 
and partly collected from ancient authors. Buxtorf pronounces 
this work as a “liber egrigius et jucundus.” A second edition 
of it appeared, 1709, at Amsterdam, in which the name of the — 


| author is only indicated in the title apy’ wow», in which the word 


app’ is in larger type. The name of the author is, however, 
fully expressed at the end of the work in the following words :— — 
“Thus speaks the corrector, the gleaner after the reapers, who 


_ gathers and gleans from the corners (of the fields) and from for- 


* The author of the FIM) MIMAHD (in the year 1500) signed his name, 


The coat of arms of the Luzzatto family was, three stars, a crescent, 4 
cock, and an ear of barley. | 

+ Not in the year 1581, as we read in Wolfius, De Rossi, and Jellenek 
(Orient, 1840, Lit. Bl. page 221); for at the end of the book we read thus: 
mow smn) «and it was finished 
Rosh Chodesh Kislav, in the year 5341;” and the month Kislav can never 
occur in the commencement of the Christian new year, 


a 
ag 


| 
| 
escendant of the house of and,in the took termed 
| we find his name to have, been In the preface 
to the TYT TOS we read but we are by no means justified in 
| adopting this single instance (contrary to the above-cited tradition), that 
! the family derived their name from “ Lucio” (YS), which name also hap- 
, | pens to be mentioned in the above-said preface, as a certain Luzatto who lived 
1 in the year 1500. No Italian family is called Davidatto, Isaacatto, Solo- 
, | monatto because the progenitors of their family were called David, Isaac, 
| Solomon. 
| 
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otten sheaves, the insignificant amongst disciples, Jacob, son of || 


Rabbi Isaac, of the house of Luzati of Zephath. May it soon be | 


re-established 
- These words have, however, been omitted in the Amsterdam 
edition, it having perhaps been supposed that Jacob L. was not the 
author, but merely the reviser, of the work. But the identical 
reviser of the press was “ Israel Sofroné,” »3y1by Ssxnw», by whom 
a few lines appear subsequent to the last words 3/a)n npyp. 
The title of m1 (Corrector) assumed by Jacob L., though, in 
fact, he was not the corrector of his work, roused within me a 
conjecture, which might throw more light on the origin of the 


nip) 11np2, and at the same time add no small importance to 
the author and his production, 


Anno 1553 § the Talmud was condemned to the flames by a 


Papal decree throughout Italy. It was only as late as anno 


1578—79—80, when the Talmud, cleared (by Marco Marino) of 
all passages which appeared contrary 


| purport of every treatise. For instance, on the title-page of 


treatise ‘‘ Borachoth,” we read :—“ Massecheth Borachoth. Opus 
in quo de benedictionibus,'‘de gratiis Deo agendis, de orationibus | 


et diornis laudibus agitur.”” To which the following remark is 
added: That this work has been purged and approved according 


by every Christian, not only without committing a sin, but may 
on the contrary derive from it great benefit. iia lca 
be continued.) 


GRACE AGUILAR. 
(Extracted from “ The Art-Union.”) 


- Our readers have doubtless become familiar, in other pages 
besides the Art Union Journal, with the name of this lady, a 


name not to be forgotten by any who value what is worthiest and 


_ highest in women. Miss Aguilar’s last work, ‘‘ Home Influence,” | 
_ deserves a place in every house, whether Jew or Christian dwell 
_ therein. We noticed her ‘“ Women of Israel” when it appeared. | 


We still consider it her best work: it is so chivalrous in spirit, 
and so eloquent in style, that the Hebrew ladies did honour to 


themselves when they presented this noble-hearted daughter of 


her race with a testimony of esteem. 
She was one of’ whom they might well be proud. It will be 


“ Jewess,”’ foremost in all good and righteous deeds, ae 
In person, Grace Aguilar was tall and slight; her manner 


gentle and persuasive ; but when she spoke, she was remarkably 
earnest, and when she became excited, her full dark eyes were 
dazzling in their brightness. She was deeply read in the history 
of her people, perfectly heroic in their defence, but without a_ 
single taint of bitterness towards ‘ the Christian.” 
Her family found refuge in England from the persecutions In | 
Portugal; and to England she was fervently attached. She 


manifested a talent for literary composition at an early age, and 
devoted herself to it with a faithful desire to discover and propa- 


- gate truth. Here follows an anecdote, speaking volumes for the 


generosity of her nature. At one time her circumstances obliged 
her to require the ‘ hire” which literary labours are frequently 


“supposed to be able to do without—as if the thinking faculties 


9 
were the most worthless, as regarded this world, of any of God's 
good gifts; but, some addition being made to her income, she 
Wrote to the editor of a periodical, to which she was a regular 


- 


§ From the unpublished MS. NIM POY (valley of weeping), by the re- 
howned Joseph Cohen, it appears that this decree was issued in the month 
*f Tishri and Cheshvan, in the year 5314; viz., about the autumn of 1553. 


| 


to the view of the Council of Trent, and may, therefore, be read | 


contributor, saying, that she knew she did not now need rema- 


heration as much as some others, and requesting that what she 


had been accustomed to receive might be added to their mite. 
Grace was by no means rich when she so acted; many would 
call her poor ; but she had always something to bestow, and the 
manner of the gift doubled the charity. Her voice was a welcome _ 
sound in many a poor dwelling; and she never inquired whether 
the alms-asker was Jew or Gentile. From her youth she was 
considered fragile; but nothing restrained the energy of her 
mind and actions. She would continue to write; and she paid 


| the penalty of over-exertion sooner than most persons do, In 


the early part of this year [1847] it was thought that perfect 
change would restore the tone of her enfeebled frame; and, 
accompanied by her tender and beloved mother, she resolved to 
visit a brother in Germany — one who is winning his way to high 


| musical honours. 
| to Christianity, was repub- | 

jished at Basle by Ambrosio Trobenio. 
On the title-page of each volume we read, in a Latin note, the 


__Her sensitive and educated mind was alive to every thing beau- 
tiful in nature and art. She wrote us her impression of Lessing's 


_ famous picture, in the gallery at Frankfort, of “ Huss before a 
_ Private Council of Cardinals ;”” and her description of one or two - 


other pictures was so enthusiastic that we felt the bow was still 
too tightly strung. Towards the conclusion of this letter she 
says:—‘‘ And yet I have suffered so much from exhaustion, 
bodily and mental, since 1 have been here, even more than before 


I left England, that I cannot realise the pleasure which so many — 


new objects of interest would have given me in health; and, 
therefore, I have thought of the friends I have left behind me 


| much more often, and wished I could be again with them, far 


more painfully than had this trip been made in health.” She was 
doomed to see those friends no more. She became weaker and 


weaker ; but still the lamp of life burned clearly and brightly to 
the last; there was no flickering before it was extinguished, and 
her intense sufferings seemed but to ripen her for eternity. Her 


last words were, “ Though He rend me, yet will I trust in Him!" 
We mourn her as a dear friend; but what is the sorrow of friends. 
to that of her widowed mother, whom she had accompanied since — 


her birth, and who joyed in the treasure found amid the remnant 


of her long-persecuted people—a treasure that was above all 
price to the Hebrew people? — ds ae 

Her name may appear forced into this Journal; for, although 
the friend of many artists, and a true lover of art, she was not in. 


the ordinary sense an artist; but it is a high privilege to be 


one o , | enabled to write even a brief record of a truly good woman, and 
long before we shall forget the kindly generous nature, the tender | 


sympathy, and perfect truthfulness of the dark-eyed full-hearted 


to aid in preserving a virtuous example from passing unnoticed 
down the stream of time, 


Tue Jzsws Curistianiry.—Another instance of the 
manner in which the Jews deride and scoff at Christianity, and of 
their desire to overthrow the religion of the country, which our, 
opponents contend will be the case if Jews are permitted to sit 
in parliament, has just been exemplified by the fact (taken from 


| the “ Tablet” of the 11th inst.), that Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 


M.P., has subscribed 10/. towards the subscription raising for the 
Ursuline Convent of Elphin, 
Jewish EMANCIPATION IN GuarMAny.—The political move- 


ments by which Germany, especially in her southern parts, is at 


present agitated, in consequence of the revolution in France, has 
most strikingly manifested itself in the addresses sent by a great 
number of German towns to their respective sovereigns. We are 


happy to announce, that, among the various reforms asked for, — 


such as the abolition of the censorship of the press, the trial by 
jury, the establishment of a sort of German parliament, the 
emancipation of the Jews is one which almost all addresses desire 
to be proclaimed. The king of Bavaria, in his public proclam- 
ation, has promised that the affairs of his Jewish subjects shall be 
submitted to the chambers, which are to be convoked forthwith. 
The popular excitement at present prevailing in Germany, renders 


it probable that this promise will be attended with most favour- 


able results. 
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cting the amelioration of the eondition of the Jews. — After 
dwelling on the injurious consequences which must necessarily 
result, not only to the Jews, but to the poptilation in general, by 


Jaws prohibiting the former from devoting their energies to agri- 


culture, industry, and legitimate trade, the petition thus proceeds : 
« The welfare of the country reqiiires that a term should be put 
to this state of things, the voice of humanity exhorts, that the 


Jewish inhabitants should become reeonciled to the land in which | 


they live; justice commands that they should enjoy the rights 
enjoyed by citizens who share the burdens of the state. « . . 


We look upon the Jews, living and scattered in this country, not 


as upon a foreign nation, but as a separate religious community, 
which on account of its religion is excluded from all civil riglits. 


But we are of opinion, that (thanks to the enlightened spirit of 


the age!) a better understanding between Jews and Christians has 


been established, and that the deep wounds inflicted by inveterate 


prejudice through a long series of ages, have in a great mieastre 
been healed. 


legislature.” [We recommend to their lordships of the upper 


house of the British Parliament the perusal of the above pas- 


sage, expressing the sentiments of the nobility of Hungary, a 


country which as yet is far behind England in regard to general © 
HAMBURG, March 10.—Another popular movement has just | 
taken place in this ancient city; in conseyuence of which, the || 
Senate has granted l:berty of the press,—reform of the franchise | 
for the election of members of the senate ; and, among other 
promised improvements, is the hitherto unjustly withheld eman-_ 


cipation of the Jews; 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir, —It was with much sorrow that I observed in your Jour- 
nal, under date of 7th January, the notice of the death of the late 


iB. Elkin, Esq.; Thad the honour of that gentleman’s acquaint- || 
ance for a short period. I heard from several friends, of his reputa- 
tion and standing in society; his fame travelled before him ; for, 
in this distant new world he was respected and beloved, known, as 


he was, to be a truly pious, charitable, and good man. | 
It was with heart-rending grief I read of the unjust and illiberal 


conduct of the Rev. Dr, Adler, the gentlemen composing his own || 


Beth-din, and those of the Portuguese congregation. Those gen- 


tlemen must possess but a slight knowledge of the right princi- 


ples of our true and holy religion, and I will add are strangers to 
common justice. For if the “ex-communication” was a just 


and legal act, then the remains of my departed friend could not 
be admitted to be placed in the ground, next to that of his de- 


_ parted dear wife. This fact must be admitted by all Jews, and 
cannot be denied. 


J It is evident and clear, that the Rev. Doctor 
and his friends are convinced, and are fully of opinion, that that 


obnoxious barbarous act is illegal and unjust, inasmuch as 


they otherwise decided, “ You may place the remains of the late 


Mr. Elkin in the grave next to his departed dear wife, provided 
it be done with an everlasting slur of disgrace on his memory.” 


If these gentlemen are men of honour, they will admit this fact. 


Now, Mr. Editor, in justice to the memory of my departed friend, | 


Tam compelled to go further, and say, had the late Mr. Elkin 


~~ ~been one of that class of men who require a summons from the 


secretary of the Great Synagogue, to attend on a given day, to 


have the honour to be called to the reading of the Holy Law, to — 


offer his gold; and after this being done, and service ove 
to a chop-house, to enjo +e «oe. «5 then, and in that 
case, the Rev. Doctor and his friends’ judgment would have been 
& just one; ‘a slur of disgrace on his memory.” 

The late Mr. Elkin did not belong to this 
Was a pious and truly religious man, 


itung publishes a petition, addressed by the | 
States of Hurigary, in the year 1840, to the Emperor of Austria, — 


; What remains to be done is, that the great word |} 
of reconciliation, the right of citizenship, be pronounced by the |} 


r, repair. 


class of bigots, —he 


The Rev. Dr. Adler and his friends are not ignorant that this 
obnoxious, barbarous, and unjust act of “ ex-communication” was 
obtained from the late Chief Rabbi, a very old man and far aq. 
vanced in his dotage, through unjust intrigue and interest, 

I regret to find the officers of the Portuguese congregation 
have again lent themselves to be made the dupes of intrigue: 
they would have. reflected more honour on the congregation to 
have kept out of this disgraceful affair. 

The late Mr. Elkin did not, rior ever did belong to this con- 
gregation. If the Rev. Dr. Adler supposes, that by lending him. 
self to malice and insult on the dead, he will increase his fame, 
he will find his error in time, ~— 

I shall now conclude by observing, that if good and sound 
sense does not guide your leading men, you will yet find in your 
congregation sufficient members, having sound judgment and in- 
dependent spirit, to bring round a revolution which will terminate 
in each congregation declaring its own independence. You are 


|| driving fast towards this end. 


‘have the honour tobe, Mr. Editor; 
Your obedient servant, 
Montreal, British North America; | 
February, 1848. 
“To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
 Sir,—A letter, signed D. P., in the last number of the 


_JewisH CHronic ez, induces me to offer a few remarks respect: 


ing the ‘liberal act of the Emperor of Austria.” — 


| Ishould have thought the time was gone by for commending, 


as an act of liberalism, the elevation of a wealthy Jewish mer- — 
chant to the rank of nobility. I can imagine no greater satire | 


~~ || than a Jewish nobleman of Austria—a country where our co- — 
|| religionists are suffering a degree of social and political degrada: . 


tion equalled only under the despotic rule of the Czar. I 


consider it to be beneath our dignity to acknowledge, or even to — 


welcome, as a sign of the times, an individual favour bestowed — 


| upon an individual Jew. Have not Jews occupied prominent — 
| positions in different capacities under many governments, from 
the time of the Babylonian exile down to the present age ? And 


would it not be preposterous to ascribe such individual distinc-— 
tions to an enlightened sense of education, or to the progress of 
religious freedom, in times when these great characteristics of 


our age had not yet. commenced to take root in the minds of men? 
What we demand now, is complete political equality with our — 
| fellow-men; and, I repeat, we ought not to notice such humi- 


liating elevations as that of Mr. Parente, who, no doubt, is _ 
deservedly respected and esteemed. But what makes that 


“liberal act” rather equivocal, is the financial and political crisis _ 
in which Austria finds herself placed at present, and more parti- 


cularly the deplorable state of atfairs in Lombardy, so that I am 


led to think, the liberality was more on the part of the wealthy 


Jewish merchant of Trieste, than on that of the Emperor of | 

I may, perhaps, be reproached with attributing a liberal act — 
to a motive of egotism; but the line of conduct hitherto pursued 


by the cabinet of Vienna bears out the adage :—*‘ Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes.”’ | 


37, Maddox-street. M. K. 


With all due deference to our worthy correspondent, we still 
think that when a despotic monarch like the Emperor of Austria, 
no matter from whatever cause, bestows the rank of nobility upo! 
an individual Jew, it is quite proper to designate the same 
an “act of liberality ;” for we consider, that, when a government 
selects an individual Jew on whom to bestow honours, the time 
cannot be far distant when the same spirit will be extended 
towards the whole Jewish community. The election of Mr. David 


| Salomons, as an alderman of the city of London some years since: 
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led to an Act of Parliament by which the whole Jewish body of 


this country were declared eligiblé to seats in municipal corpora- 
tions ; and which duty many, we are happy to say, are at the pre- 
sent time faithfully discharging. The recent election of the Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild, by the citizens of the city of London as their 
representative iri parliameiit, is als paving the way for the com- 
plete emancipation of his Jewish brethren.—Ep; Jew. Chron. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In my former communication to you upon the subject of the | 


proceedings in the Spanish and Portuguesé Congregation, I considered 


my remarks were made in allusion to some individual who, unknown to | 


me, I could only recognise in the capacity of your reporter; and my 
observations were therefore confined more particularly to a correction 


of the statements contained in those reports to which my communica- | 


tion referred. Suddenly, however, I find myself, by the subséquent 


avowal of the identity of an individual with the authenticity of those | 


statements, a combatant in the field with a getitleman fur whorh, in 
private, 1 have ever entertained the utmost respect; and I regret my 
position, becatise [ feel assured, that if his humility had only allowed 
him to have retained the more dignified character of the “ Great Un- 


| known,” he would have enjoyed a much higher reputation in the affair 

| than either his subsequent avowal or commitiinivation has achieved for 
him. He has, however, entered the list by taking up, against myself | 
individually, the voluntary championship of the question; and, having | 


| thrown the gauntlet at my feet, and placed me under the unpl¢asant neces- 


sity of defending myself, by a fair comparison of the merits of the two |} 


antagonists, it is fortunate for me that he has brought this question 
into sO narrow a comipass, established by the egotism prevailing 
throughout his last communication. 


_ The pliability of my own consistency has, at least, not deprived me | 
of one great priaciple—that of moral courage. It is true, I did not: 
adopt the course pursued by your correspondent, who attended through. | 
out the whole of the proceedings — seconded an amendment — created 


| excitement by loud vociferations of “ Hear, hear,” and such-like pithy 


observations ; and yet, when weighed in the scale of moral courage, was - 


found so wanting that he feared to give an expressive decision to either 


| his principle or opinion by placing on record his vote. Having formed 


| _ my own judgment of the merits of the question, I pip voTE; and, could 
| for one moment have thought myself entitled to exercise an individual 


-. control, either critical or controversial, over the will and opinion -of | 


another, after the manner of your correspondent, 1 should have turned to 
him and said, “ Go thou and do likewise,” for as every body, according 


| to the showing of your correspondent, seemed to understand the ques- 
tion very clearly except myself, surely there can be no honourable or | 


independent excuse for his not voting upon a subject which seems to 


excite in him so great an indignation against its opponents. There is | 


‘One point, sir, upon which I shall yield the palm of excellence, and 
that is, his judgment as to what ts noisy and vehement conduct. It 1s 


an old maxim, that practice produces perfection, and perfection must || 


be the best qualification for judgment upon any subject; your corre- 


spondent, however, has done me the justice to say, that my noisy and | 


-Yehement conduct did convince many of the soundness of my reasons— 


I sincerely wish that this compliment was as justly deserving of retalia-_ 
tion, I cannot but acknowledge that it is no small difficulty to en- | 


counter the incongruous principle pervading the arguments, if I can 


fall them such, to which it is my endeavour to reply: their sudden 
transition from censure to praise — from condemnation to justification. 


requires a more skilful pen than mine. Permit me, however, to 


| observe, that a stronger proof than the mere assertion contained in 


your correspondent’s letter must be adduced, before | can admit ever 
laving refused to release the seceders from Herem, witless they asked for 
pardon, my opinion always having been, that they should merely 
| fepudiate those forms of religious worship that are not in accordance 
| With the rites and observances established by the recognised authorities, 


and that this would at once place them in a position to claim the 


restoration of those rights and privileges in the Congregation, which 
they forfeit by their contumacy while members of the Burton-street 


place Of worship. 


iscretion, sir, is the better part of valour; and it is more noble in 
the victor to exercise generosity than to gratify triumph. Under existing 
“itcumstances, the question of Herem will no doubt remain at rest; 


and there can be no necessity for a further series of letters, for the || 


amusement of a few, to the annoyance of many, and more especially to 
the Continual trespass upon your columns, where there is no hope of a 

veficial result. Having, therefore, no desire to check-mate my adver- 
‘ary; I now leaye him to exercise the last move on the board, thereby 


affording hit the opportunity of making it at léaet a withdrawn game: 


and I am sure that your correspondent and his 


| will perceive, that 
their object lias obtained no accession of from the advocacy of 
too subtle a logician. ) 


I conclude, sir, with a figure of rhetoric adopted from his own 


which I accompany with an apology to the spirit of the departed 


Lindley Murray, and that is, that I have nothing to edd in addition, 
except to subscribe myself, sir, _ 
11, Duke-street, March 15, 1848. Jonun Dras. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jews’ Orpnan AsyLtum.—We beg to direct the attention of 
our readers to a notice in our advertising columns, of the ap- 


proaching ball in aid of the funds of that éx¢ellent and benevolent 
institution the Jews’ Orphan Asylum. The frequent occasions 


whereon we have had the pleasing duty to record the merits of 


this charity, and the praise due to those who are its supporters in 
more than one sense; and of whom it tay be said, that years 
have advanced upon them without diminishing their ardour in the 


cause, render it difficult for us to offer, in addition, our appeal to 
the feelings of humanity, in terms corresponding with thé desire 
existing in us to awaken the sympathies of all whom Providence _ 
- may have blest with the means of promoting the continuance of — 


that success which has enabled this charity to arrive at its present 
state of beneficent importance. 
To nurtute the orphan in the days of its helplessness, to provide 


it in youth with the blessings of education, and thereby enable it 
to stem adversity in the maturer years of life, is, indeed, an in- 
valuable benefit conferred upon mankind in general. What sys-— 
tem of eleemosynary aid can equal that, which in its effect 
becomes the preventive of future want; and which, by its perma. . 
nent good, frequeritly affords to those who have been indebted to’ 

its advantages, the means of yielding, in return, similar benefit to 

| others after them. 
We shall rejoice to find the zeal and activity which promi- 
; nently mark the exertions of all those engaged in the present un- 
dertaking, responded to with equal warmth on the part of a sym- 


pathising and benevolent public; the more especially as we un- 


derstand that the managers have recently been compelled to— 
draw large supplies from the funds of the charity, in addition to 
| a sum raised by voluntary contribution last year, for the discharge 
_ of the additional expenses incurred in completing the new building, 
so as to meet the wants and insure the comforts of its inmates. — 


We are informed that a report of the proceedings, together 


with a statement of the accounts, is now in progress for the pur- 


pose of circulation previous to the ball. 
MopELs OF THE 
IsraEL.—On Tuesday last we visited at the rooms of the New 


Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall, the represent-_ 


tion of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness and the last Encamp: 
ment of the Israelites, prior to their crossing the Jordan to 
take possession of the Holy Land. The utmost precision has 
been adopted, in order that every thing connected with that 
eventful period should be in exact keeping with the narrative 


of the Sacred Scriptures; in fact, it is totally impossible for 


a person, viewing the model of the encampment, etc., not td 
fancy himself in the midst of the children of Israel, and 
actually standing on the plains of Moab, so true is the repre: 
sentation of those sandy plains and the scenery in the distance. 
We inspected also the model of the Tabernacle, in which the 
utmost attention has been paid to the most minute details, even 
to the smallest utensils used in that sacred edifice. The Rev, 
R. W. Hartshorn, who has made the models, which must have 
cost years of incessant labour, independent of the outlay of money; 
is, in our opinion, especially deserving of the gratitude of the 
religious public, and we trust he will receive their united support: 
To our co-religionists we say,—View the exhibition, for it will bé 


| a day well spent. 


TABERNACLE AND ENCAMPMENT OF 
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Mutva. Instruction Soctery.—On Saturday morning 


(March 11), Mr. David Asher, at the special invitation of the | 


Committee, delivered a lecture on the “ Origin of Judaism,” in 


the lecture-room of this Institution, No.3, Bury-court, St. Mary — 


Axe, which was well attended. We regret, however, that the 


Committee did not give sufficient publicity to the lecture; for we © 


are certain that had they done on this occasion as they had at 
other times, the attendance would have been overflowing. 
- After having shown how, beneath the well-known legend con- 
cerning the infancy of Abraham, was hidden the history of the 
transition from idolatry to pure religion — how the high character 
of Abraham, and his serious meditations on what surrounded 
him, earned for him the glorious title of the originator of God’s 
chosen people—how it was by his merits alone that his descend- 
ants were thus singled out by the Almighty as his peculiar 
treasure, and favoured with the special revelation of his will; 
and, having drawn a distinction between the revelations made by 
the Deity to our patriarchs and that which subsequently took 
place on Sinai, resting his arguments and. statements throughout 
‘upon the great authority of Maimonides, the lecturer, in deducing 
from the facts on which he had expatiated the great lesson, that 


we should reflect, pointed out to his hearers subjects for reflec- 


tion ; and proceeded to say, there were many whose whole history 
might be summed up in the few unedifying words—they were 


born and died; who left here on earth no traces of their exist- — 
ence, for even the pompous monument that perhaps now adorned 


their sepulchre, and by its dazzling appearance arrested the step 
of the wanderer, must yet, ere long, moulder into dust, and be- 


come assimilated to that very body which it would fain have | 
And wherefore was this their lot? 
simply because they had never reflected during their lives, nor 


rescued oblivion. 


‘striven to preserve their memory by some great and useful deed. 


The principle of immortality rested within the mind ; and it was for © 


this reason that its productions survived the “ mortal coil” in which 


influence, and were alone capable of perpetuating the memory of 


man. To those who might ask, what beneficial results could accrue | 
to them from indulging in idle speculations, he would say, Were 


then the stores of knowledge exhausted, or had truth been wholly 


discovered ? or did not it rather continue to exclaim loudly, Search 
-me? Did not the very possession of a faculty imply a Divine com- 


mand to use it? We had surely not been in vain endowed with that 


_ glorious gift—reason, which raised us so eminently above all 


_ other creatures; our minds were not destined, planet-like, to 
revolve round the suns of other men’s minds, and solely to borrow 


} light from them; but the mind of every man was a source of, as | 


well as a receptacle for, light; for all minds were an emanation 
from the God on high, and it was the bounden duty of each so to 
cultivate his own mind as to raise it to that degree of perfection 
to which human efforts could attain, 


The worthy lecturer was listened to throughout his talented 


discourse wit marked attention: and we; 
e with thémost marked attention ; and we are happy tobe || ot the height of about eight feet, is made to turn on its own axis, and 


enabled to state, that the order preserved would have done credit 


to any Institution, however high may be its pretensions. We 
_Tust impress on the minds of such as profess themselves the 
friends of knowledge, the necessity of coming forward and grant-— 


_ ing a helping hand to this highly useful and meritorious Society. 

 Jewisu Gratitups.—Esther Levi engaged herself as a servant in the 
house of Mr. Goldsmith, an Israelite merchant, residing ip Cheapside 
London ; and as she was mild, complaisant, and desirous of ple 
she obtained the good feeling of all the family. 2 

Mr. Goldsmith had always forbade his children being harsh to 


asing, 


servants. “ That which we have a right to expect from our servants,” 


he observed, “is that they fulfil their duties with regularity 
nity then exacts that, far from aggravating their position, we 
treating them kindly, lessen their sense of servitude.” 
This principle was faithfully observed, and, 
Esther was considered as one of the family. 


Misfortunes accumulated on the house of Goldsmith. Two of 
children 


. Huma- 
we shoud, by 


at the end of some years, 


died: war with France interfered with the commerce of Ene- 


| you are aged, poor, and sick, 


merits.” 


these byarahs are lai 


land, and ruined Mr. Goldsmith, who died of grief, after a lingering 
illness, which exhausted his last resources. His poor wife, left withoy, 
parents, fortune, or defender, was maddened by despair, and her healy, 
became seriously affected by continued watchings and grief. 

One morning, the afflicted widow called her servant, and, With tear 
in her.eyes, said, “ My good Esther, we must separate. Your deyo, 
tion merits a rich reward; but, alas! I am ruined, and it is with dig. 


culty I can pay the wages I owe you. Take this money, the lag I 


have left, and accept as a token of my friendship this ring, the only one 


of my jewels I have not parted with.” ‘* What are you proposing ty 
me?” rejoined Esther, sobbing; ‘ would you send me away? (Can| 
quit you, when you so much need my services? Have I asked for my 
wages? When you were rich, ie treated me as your child; and poy 
will regard you as my mother. Yo, 
cannot work; but never mind, I am young and strong, and can strive 
for us both.”’ | 
For ten years Esther fulfilled her generous terms. She Supported 
Mrs. Goldsmith by the work of her hands, and with so much cheerful. 


ness, that she always appeared the obliged party, and exercised so much 


delicacy, that no person suspected her heroic devotedness. 

At length, in 1815, peace was proclaimed between France and Enp. 
land, and Mrs. Goldsmith collected some heavy debts due to her late 
husband. She passed the latter years of her life in calm and easy 
circumstances, which she doubly enjoyed in sharing them with her 
faithful domestic, in whose favour her will ran thus:—“ I give and 
bequeath all I possess to my well-beloved daughter, Esther Levi; and 
I desire she may hereafter bear the name of Goldsmith, to preserve the 
remembrance of her exalted conduct, in what concerns a family who 
will never cease to pray to the Eternal that she be rewarded as she 


IMPROVING STATE OF PALESTINE.—CULTIVATION OF THE 
During my stay in the neighbourhood, I have been much interested 


in noticing the improving state of the country, in the extension of 
cultivation and increase of commerce. A few years ago, all the 
cultivation was limited to a few orange gardens in the immediate 


vicinity of the town, but now extensive tracts of the waste lands 


of the plain, which are of astonishing fertility, have been inclosed, 


| and new farm-houses, or byarahs, as they are called, are now seen 


|| scat far and wide over the country. The plan on which 
was vested while on earth—that thé, were of so lasting an |) 


id out, is precisely the same in all, so that a_ 

description of one wil suffice for the whole. Lei ae 
Farm Hovsres.—When a byarah is to be made, the piece of ground 
is marked out by the furrow of a plough, which defines its boundaries. 
These are then enclosed by a hedge composed of the prickly branches of 
the domtree, within which are planted leaves of the cactus, or prickly 
pear, so as to form an immense hedge. The cactus is so vivacious and 
of quick growth, that a single leaf stuck into the soil will take root; so - 


that the inner hedge, or-enclosure formed by them, in the course of two 
| or three years, groWS@ip into a high thick fence, which, by the close 


interlacing of the stron® broad thorny leaves, forms a most formidable _ 


| barrier. The ground thus secured is then worked for the plantation of 

the young orange and Jemon trees. In the mean time a well is sunk, 
which is the principal ‘and most necessary feature of the byarah. [n 
this part of the country, water is always found at the depth of. from 


twelve to sixty feet below the surface. ‘To the well is attached a 


~ wooden cog-wheel machinery, of the most clumsy and rude construction, 


worked by one or two mules. These wheels are horizontal, and by 
their working a Jarge beam which is fixed above the mouth of the well, 


draws after it a thick coarse rope made of twisted osiers, as thick asia 
man’s arm, which being continuous and dipping in the well below, and 
turning round with the beam above, makes a constantly-revolving 
motion. To this rope are attached, at regular distances, jars of earthen- 
ware, to the number of twelve or sixteen, which successively dip in the 
well and are raised up along with the rope, in its revolution, to the top 
of the beam, when, as they turn in their descent, with their mouths 
downwards, they discharge theif¢ontents into a wooden trough, which 


is so adjusted as to catch the water and carry it into a tank, where It is 


distributed in little channels for irrigating the plants throughout the 
garden. The machinery is so ilf-adjusted, that much waste of time and 
water takes place in working it; but all the water-wheels in the county 
are made on no better a model than the one described. The well, with 
its machinery, being established, stables for cattle, sheep, and mules, oF 
camels, are then erected, and the whole surrounded with a good stone 
wall with a spacious gateway, making a spacious farmyard for poultry. 
Adjoining the yard are the cabins for the labourers, which are built 
entirely of mud, with low flat roofs thatched with rushes, plastered 
over with mud. ‘These wretched tenements have but one opening, 
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which is the door, and are inhabited by Egyptians, who come to seek 
employment 1n this kind of country work, in which they are considered 
to excel. The byarah is now complete, except with the addition of a 
better sort of dwelling for the proprietor, if he have the means neces- 


sary to afford himself the luxury of a country-house; for most of the || 


proprietors of these byarahs are merchants, who carry on their business 
at Jaffa. 
The outlay of money required for the establishment of a complete 
byarah, aa a sum of 800/., which, after six years, yields about 
To many of these establishments, a farm is attached of considerable 
extent, with arable lands for the cultivation of wheat, barley, and 


sesame (a seed from which a superior kind of oil is expressed). Cattle, 
sheep, and goats are also fed on sesame, and pastured upon the adjoin-_ 


ing waste lands. To some of the byarahs there are handsome houses 
for the accommodation of the proprietor; but generally they are of an 
inferior description, and deficient in taste and convenience. 

SINGULAR MODE OF MAKING BREAD.—I was roused from m 
| reverie by an Arab woman, who came to the place where I Mood. 
' with great clamour, bidding me make room for her. She carried 
| a basket full of something in her hand, but I at first did not know 
| what it was; she emptied it before me, and spread it on the rock 


—it was manure. I asked her what she was going to make of it. | 
I said to her, “ How is 


She replied, ‘‘’ To bake bread with it.” 

this possible?” She told me to come and see. I followed her, 
} and she took me to a place where several women were employed 
| in baking bread. There was an earthen vessel. half buried in the 
| ground, round which they had laid a quantity of chaff, and upon 
it manure. They put fire to the chaff, and in this way heated the 
| earthen vessel. In the vessel there were a quantity of small 


_ stones, upon which they laid their bread, which was in the form of || 


_ small cakes, and baked them. I thought this way of making bread 
_ might explain Ezekiel iv.10—15. On our way home, we passed 
| a village called Beth Chanina, beautifully situated, but also in 
| runs.—Jewish Intelligence. | 

| SERVANTS’ 
} mented chamber and nursery maids, who could laugh and dance 
| six days in the week, on Sabbath be unable to eat: on that day, 
| their heart and their weary life were too heavy ; then they dwelt 
| solong upon the memory of their obscure, humble home, till 
| they found therein some little dark place, even an old neglected 


grave of father or mother, and there they sat themselves down, |] 
| and wept till the mistress came home again. Countesses, Prin- 


| cesses, West-Indiennes, Baronesses! ye, who, like true women, 


tule the slaves of your beauty more severely than the slaves 


| of your service, be not imperious to the latter on the Sabbath 
| day. The people in your service are often poor people, to whom 


the Sabbath, which does not exist for them in cities, in the great || 


World, or upon great journeys, was, in their childhood’s time, 
_ when they were happy, a blessed day of rest. Willingly do they 
| Stand by thee, on thy festivals, empty and thirsty; upon thy 
| Marriage and funeral feasts, without any wishes of their own, 


they hold the plate and the dress ; but on the Sabbath the festival — 


of the Lord and of the people, of humanity itself—the day upon 
| which, with them, turn all the hopes of the week, and the poor 
| believe that some few of the joys of the wide earth are guaranteed 


| to them—that on this day, the joys of childhood, of that time — 


| When they really had some part in this .covenant of grace and 
| Peace, must return again. That blessed time, when they had no 


| school hours, their best apparel, resting parents, playing children, — 


| 8reen meadows, and a walk within them, where the social freedom 
Of the fresh heart adorned the whole fresh world. Dear ladies ! 


| then, on the Sabbath, these, thy menials, wade less deeply into— 


| labour, that Lethe of the past and the present; if their dark life 
| vests them more painfully, and, sighing over the unfruitfulness 
mB % the present, they recall the merry sounds of their pure child- 
| lod, which to every man promises an Eden—then chide not, 
| lor punish their tears; but let the longing, homesick soul, wan- 
‘er without thy castle gates, till the going-down of the sun.—Jean 
Paul Richter, 

Men marry at twenty for passion; at thirty for love; at forty 
r money ; at fifty for the sake of being fondled and nursed.— 
amily Herald, 


SABBATH MemoriEs.—I have known poor, tor- | 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Remarks on the Jewish Disabilities; by A. Keyzor, Nor- 


wieh. 


EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. | 
R. L. SIMON, Kohlofen, No. 37, Hamburg, having considerably 
enlarged his Establishment, is enabled to receive a few Young Gen- 
tlemen, whose intellectual, moral, and religious training will be under the 
immediate superintendence of Dr. S. 
- The course of Education embraces all those branches with which the — 
liberally educated Mercantile gentleman oughtto be acquainted. Particular | 
attention is paid to the practical acquirement of Modern Languages— 


| German, which is the medium of conveying instruction in the classes; 
|| French, English, Spanish, Italian;—a due importance is given to the scien- 


tific studies, comprising Mathematics, Algebra, Mercantile Accounts, Na-— 


tural History, Chemistry, Geography, History, etc.; the Latin Classics, 
| Hebrew Grammar and Scriptures (the latter under the direction of 
| Reader at the Great Synagogue), Drawing, Gymnas-_ 
| tics, History of the Jewish Nation, ete. = | | oe 


Terms.—For Board and Education, £12 per Quarter. 
No extras, except for Music and the Talmudic Studies, 
respectively. 
No interruption to the Studies, except during a fortnight at Midsummer. 
Unexceptionable references may be obtained by application (in English, 
if preferred), to Dr. S. as above. ee 


at 25s. per Quarter 


LANE, 


FREE sCHOOL, BELL 
SPITALFIELDS, 
For 600 Boys, and 300 Girls. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, 


JEWS’ 


will take place on Tuesday, the 28th of March, 1848, at the Lonpon 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 


S. SOLOMON, Secretary, 
President—Str ANTHONY DE RoTHscuiLD, Bart., in the Chair. 
Vice President—BARNARD VAN OVEN, Esq. 

Treasurers—S. L. Dk Symoxs, Esq.—ALrrep Davis, Esq. 

| _ H. J. Montefiore, Esq. 
Phillips, Esq. 
Baron M. A. De Rothsch''d. 
Samuel Ridge, Esq. 

Joseph Sebag, Esq. 

John Wagg, Esq. 


Ephraim Alex, Esq. 
Samuel Cohen, Esq. 
S. H. Ellis, Jun, Esq. 
S. R. Heseltine, Esq. 
Aaron Joseph, Esq. 


Dinner on Table at Six.—Tickets 15s. each. 


RS. EZEKIEL’S BOARD and LODGING HOUSF, 
\ 14, Upper Newington, Liverpool. Parties of the Jewish persuasion 
will find every accommodation at the above Establishment. Private Dining 


Rooms, if required. Dinners sent out to Order. Every Accommodation 
doring the Passover Holidays. 


5 
Ao 


tion to the country. 
Houndsditch. 


GOVERNESS, ETC.—A Young Person of the Jewish Faith is desirous 
as Nursery Governess, or as Housekeeper and Com- 


of an Engagement 


s of the highest respectability can be given. No objec- 
“ Jewish Chronicle” Office, 24, 


Address A. Z., 
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Lewis. Jacoss, Esq. 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


JEWS ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
Tenter Ground, Fields, 
ESTABLISHED A.M. 5591-1831, 
UnbER THE PATRONAGE OF | 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K. G. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K. G. 
A. L. MOSES, | 
Rev. Dr. N. M. ADLER. 


| VICE-PATRONESSES. 
ROLLE. LADY MONTEFIORE. 


1 Ball in Aid of the Funds of this Charity 


will take place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Thursday, March 23rd, 
| 1848, under the immediate Patronage of — 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD MAYOR. 


STEWARDS, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MARCUS HILL, M. P. 
LORD DUDLEY COUTTS STUART, M.P. 
SIR ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bazonet, 
SIR FELIX BOOTH, Baronst. 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Baronet, F.R.S. 
SIR DUKE, M.P., ALDERMAN. 


S. B. Agranams, Esa. 
Josnua ALEXANDER, Fsa. 
Lione. B. Couen., Esa. 
Samuent Conen, Esa. 
W. Cunirt, Exe... M.P. 
Extas Davis, Esa. 
Jonas Encen, Esa. 

T. Farncoms, Esa. 
‘Tuomas Q. Finnis, Esa. * 
Farprenicx Hart, Esa., President. 
Moss Hart, Esa. 

Lionet Hetsert, Esa. 
Davin Hyvam, Esq. . 


ra 


 JosHua Josern, Esa. 
La’Menrt, Esa. M. D. 
Jonas Levy, Esa. 
Samson Luc "AS, Esa. 

C. Lusurincton, Esa, 
| Tsaac Lyon, Esa, 

Jacos Lyons, Esq. 
J. Mastrerman, Esa. M. 
Narnaniet Monreriorg, Esa. - 
Maurice Moses, Esa. 
Mosgs, Esq., Treasurer. 
Myuscrove, Esq. ALb. 
oe Rb Esq. 

Purttiies, Esa, 
| Satomons, Esa. 
| Horatio Samver, Esa. 
SAMPSON SAMUEL, eG; 
W. Esq, M. P. 
Sesac, Esa. 

D.W. Wire, Esa. 


Dancing to commence at Half-past Nine. 


Tickets, including Refreshments, 10s, 6d. each, may be had through 
: | the medium of the Stewards, and of 
_JouN Dias, Hon. Sec. 


SHERIFF. 


Henny Jessen, 

Jounson, Esq. ALp. 

Jonas, Esa. 

AL raep A. Jones, Esa. 
Joserny, Jun., Esa. 


- Committee Room, Jews’ Orphan Asylum, 
March Ist, 1848. 


Society for the Aged Needy of the 
Jewish Persuasion. 


NOTICE, 


NHE TWENTY-FIFTH ELECTION, for ONE PENSIONER, who will 
Rh receive £13 per Annum for Life, will take place in June next; further 


oo particulars are posted at the entrance of the Synagogues. 


I. JACOBs, Secretary. 
Committee Boden: Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, 


March 5608. 


HOUSE, GRAVESEND. 


Establishment for Ladies, and Preparatory 


Academy for Young Gentlemen betw een 
the Ages ot Two and Ten. 


1 RS, and the MISSES CRAWCOUR beg to announce to their Friends 
aud the Jewish Public, the Completion of the Repairs and Improve. 
ments of the above-named House, and that they will again take possession 
of it on the 25th instant, where they hope for a continuance of that support 
and patronage which have hitherto been so liberally awarded to them. and 
for which they beg to tender thelr warmest acknowledgments. The new 
- arrangements being of that nature, that while it enables them to keep the 


two departments totally distinet, it also affords every comfort that conduces 
to the health of the Pupils and the promotion of their stu 
testimonials can be furnished to those who wish for 
please to apply as ahove. 


dies. The highest 
them, For terms 


orders-t to be made payable to Michael Hart. 


Tawa, Wy jw, 


— anage) is instructed in them. 


HOUSE, DOVER. 


R. R. I. COHEN, late of Victoria House Academy, Charlten, Dover, 
in returning his sincere thanks to his Friends for their kind Support 

and recommendation, begs to inform them of his remoyal to his New 

dence, as above, which is pleasantly situated in the Valley that ieee the 

Western Entrance to the Town, ata few minutes walk from the Seas so 

that, while enjoying the benefit of the purest country air, the Pupils can 

also, in the season, bathe daily, if necessary. 

The Premises having been built under Mr. C.’s direction, on qa plan 
approved of by Dr. Adler, nothing has been omitted that could contribute 
to the health and comfort of those piaced under his charge ; and in these 
respects the house possesses advantages not met with in many Educational 
Establishments. 

The Dormitories are all spacious, lofty, and well ventilated. The Schoo! 
Dining, and other Rooms, are equally well adapted to their several uses, 
There being two of the former, measuring 35 feet by 40. 

Aware of the importance of the Bath as an adjunct in the preservation 
of health, Mr. Coben has had Warm and Cold Bath Rooms fitted up with 
every convenience, which the Pupils use frequently, and particularly in 
the Winter season, 

A Nursery has also been fitted up for removing an invalid from every 


|| interruption, and obviating the danger of contagion. 


The Play- -ground is spacious ; and there is, besides, a covered one for 
recreation in unfavourable weather. 

In the Educational Department, Mr. Cohen is assisted by properly -quali- 
fied resident English Classical, Hebrew, and German Professors, The 


| English course comprises every thing necessary for a sound Crmmercial 


Education, with Mathematics, Book-keeping, 
tion, ete. 


Mental Calculation, Eloeu- 
Hebrew is taught in all its branches, the higher classes studying 
French and German, taught by natives, form prinvipal 
studies, and, being included in the Terms, every Pupil (not of too tender 
Latin and Greek (also pnclusive), according 
to the wish of the parents. | 

No charge is made for Stationery nor ‘Books, except Hebrew ones, and 
Mr. D. Asher’s translation of Dr. Biidinger’s Btble, which, being published 


|| ander the especial patronage of Dr. Adler, is placed in the hands of every 


Pupil. 
With regard to the Domestic arrangements, Mr. Cohen is sure it is ohly 


needful to state, that they are under the constant personnal 


of Mrs, Cohen and daughters, — | 
‘Messrs. Sankey, of Camden-terrace, Dover, medical gentlemen of great 


| reputation and practice atheng the Nobility and Gentry who visit the town, _ 
-aftend the School regularly, to inspect the state of the Pupils’ health. 


Further Particulars of the Establishment, and may be had 
on apphication to Mr. Cohen. | | 


EWIS. BENJAMIN, Duke’s Place, Houndsditch, respectfully informs 
the Public, that, during nop, wa WINE, RUM, SHRUB, and FOREIGN 
CORDIALS, of the first quality, may be bad at his Establishment on the 


| most reasonable terms. 


an SUPERIOR FOREIGN CORDIALS. 
_N,B.—The Trade | 


| 5 ewish National Friendly for the 


Manufacture of Passover Bread. 


~ Office, 41, Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s-fields, London. 

HE PRESIDENT AND COMMITTEE, in tendering their thanks to their 
numerous supporters, have the pleasure to announce that the price 

of Passover Bread for the ensuing Holidays will be reduced to 43d. for the 
best quality, and 4jd. for the second ditto. Prelators and Fancy Cakes, 
Is. 6d. per lb. And with a view of accommodating their friends resident in 
the country, ali orders for Grocery, Spirits, etc. will be enclosed with their 
Passover Bread, at the Prices charged for them by their respective tradesmen, 
All orders must be forwarded on or before the 11th of April. Rates 


By Order, _ M. HART, Secretary: 
W ANTED a FEMALE of the Jewish Persuasion; as an OQUT-DOOR 
_APPRENTICE. to the ‘Gold Silver Embroidery. Apply # 
No. 5, Lisle- street, 


\ ANTED a ‘NUMBER OF YOUNG MEN who are 
the Bespoke and Ready-made Clothing Trade; also, a Person W 


can write a First-rate Hand. Apply, by Letter, to B. Hyam, 26, Markel 
street, 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus ‘us Place, Lona 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and pubii aes 
W.. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronic | 
24 § 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, March 17,4 
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